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Speech  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hawkes. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  BRITISH-BORN  IN 
THE  GENERAL  ELECTION 


Sulstance  of  the  address  delivered  during  the  election  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Hawkes,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Nriiont' 
League,  and  Chairman  of  the  Canada-British  Associat.on. 

The  chairman  has  alluded  to  the  criticism  the  British-horn 
movement  has  aroused,  and  to  the  singular  pers<,ral  attacks 
upon  myself,  which  have  distinguished  some  of  that  ,;riticisra. 
Personal  questioiis  one  can  leave  aside,  because,  after  all. 
the  only  man  who  can  destroy  your  character  is  yourself.  It 
has  been  said  generally  thai  this  movement  seta  the  iiritish- 
born  against  the  Canadian-horn,  and  creates  and  deepens  ra- 
cial prejudice  between  the  two.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the 
truth.  It  is  a  unifying  movement,  as  1  think  you  will  see  be- 
fore this  meeting  concludes.  When  you  have  l)3ard  the  case, 
as  it  has  been  presented  to  other  audiences,  1  believe  you  will 
not  be  surprised  that  those  who  have  denounced  the  British- 
horn  campaign  h.-ne  never  taken  the  trouble  lo  read  or  hear 
the  facts  and  arguments  on  which  it  is  founded.  They  de- 
nounce, but  they  do  not  answer. 

Every  man  v,  ho  comes  to  Canada  uuist  e.n  y  the  native- 
buru.     To  stand  on  the  wonderful  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
look  towards  Europe  over  the   Atlantic,  whereon  the   Nova 
Scotia  fishermen  gather  theii   precarious  harvest;  to  traverse 
the  St.   Lawrence,   mightiest  river  of  all  the   continents,   on 
whose  banks  it  is  demonstrated  how  tn^o  racer  may  live  in 
harmony  under  one  flag;  to  (rcss  this  province  of  Ontario, 
which,  within  living  memr.i;  .  has  been  transformed  from  im- 
penetrable  for-st   into  a   fragrant   garden;  to   travel   beyond 
Superior  into  the  fastnesses  of  timber,  and  river  and  lake  and 
rock,  which  sheer  off  into  the  silences  of  the  great  north ;  to 
find  yourself  in  the  prairie  country  ascending  rivers  that  cross 
the  lolling  plain  for  a  thousand  miles,  where  for  every  Indian 
there  is  a  homestead,  and  for  every  buffalo  a  car-load  of  wheat; 
tO  clin:')  the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks,  where  the  railway, 
clinging  to  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  indicates  man's  challenge  to 
Nature  in  her  most  whelming  mood;  to  descend  the  Eraser 
canyon,  and  to  plant  your  feet  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ueean,  whence  you  look  westward  to  Canada's  nearest  neigh- 
bor, Japan — to  stand  in  any  one  of  these  places,  and  to  say, 


■^^•^-■auvy'^ 


"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land" — it  must  be  magnificent 
indeed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bnt  hundreds  of  thousands  of  us  who  delight  to  call 
Canada  our  home,  cannot  say,  "This  is  my  own,  my  native 
land."  We  have  to  look  for  some  compensation  for  this  pov- 
erty of  birthright.  Can  we  find  it?  Indeed,  we  can.  It  is  no 
small  thing  to  have  been  born  and  to  have  spent  your  early 
years  in  those  islands  of  the  Northern  Seas,  which,  though 
they  could  be  buried  in  the  JTintiv-land  of  Lake  Ontario,  have 
planted  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  great  free  self- 
governing  communities,  which  have  grown  into  a  congeries  of 
nations,  bourd  together  by  ties  of  afTection,  and  by  a  peculiar 
political  genius  which  makes  them  the  crown  and  wonder  and 
envy  of  the  modern  world.  With  all  its  faults,  with  the  mani- 
fold shortcomings  of  its  leaders  and  people,  the  British  Em- 
pire still  remains  the  g"eatest  engine  of  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Few  of  us  realize  the  splendor  of  our  birthright,  iintil 
long  after  we  have  forsaken  the  land  of  our  fathers.  We  were 
not  taught,  as  we  ought  to  have  been,  to  cherish  the  historical 
riches  amidst  which  we  were  reared.  We  came  to  Canada 
insufficiently  appreciative  of  what  Ave  owe  both  to  the  Old 
Land  and  o  the  New.  Even  noAv  we  know  too  little.  It  is 
as  true  as-  aylight.  that  it  is  only  when  we  return  to  the  Old 
Ijaud  that  we  begin  to  understand  what  great  things  Canada 
means  for  us. 

Some  of  you.  who  have  not  yet  taken  your  first  holiday 
to  "t'owd  spot,"  will  think  that  is  a  strange  saying,  but  soiriC 
day  you  will  know  how  true  it  is.  You  imagine  it  will  be 
lovely  to  visit  the  scenes  of  your  childhood,  and  so  it  will  be. 
At  this  moment  you  think  of  the  village,  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  with  its  street  wider  in  some  places  than  others,  its 
houses  leaning  ajrainst  one  another  for  support,  and  the  house 
at  the  corner  when'  meji  occasionally  used  to  lean  for  support. 
Vou  call  to  mind  the  vicarage  standing  in  its  spac.ous  groun.ds, 
and  the  Hall  to  which  the  squire  and  his  family  came  several 
times  a  year.  Your  eye  waiulers  over  spacious  fields,  especially 
over  a  great  bjg  meadow  through  which  the  footpath  wound 
towards  the  stile  in  the  corner  over  which  you  and  she  clam- 
bered much  moT-e  slowly  than  you  need  have  done.  Y'ou 
think  of  the  vicar,  the  churchwardens,  and  the  gentleman 
farmer,  the  doctor,  and  a  few  other  people  to  whom  you 
touched  your  hat,  and  in  whose  presence  you  were  sometimeB 
all  too  conscious  of  a  hopeless  inferiority. 


Let  me  tell  you,  that  when  you  go  back,  yoii  will  find  that 
the  street  that  you  remember  as  being  wider  in  some  places 
than  in  others,  is  narrower  in  some  places  than  in  others.  The 


houses  leaning  against  one  another  you  will  feel  like  taking 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and  scattering  them  around  so  that 
the  people  who  live  in  them  will  have  room  to  breathe,  that 
the  damp  walls  mav  be  dried,  and  the  cold  brick  floors  done 
away  with.  The  parson,  the  squire,  the  churchwarden  and 
the  doctor  won't  seem  nearly  as  mighty  as  you  thought  they 
were.  What  you  thought  were  enormous  fields  and  meadows 
will  look  like  "paddocks  and  gardens. 

Vour  friends  will  see  great  changes  in  you.  They  will  ob- 
serve that  you  wear  better  clothes,  you  spend  money  more  free- 
ly, vou  stand  up  more  independently,  you  have  discovered  the 
Tettor  H.  Canada  has  mado  you  over  again,  and  you  will  get 
a  new  perspective  of  Hritain  and  of  Canada.  Your  experience 
will  be  like  mine,  for  every  time  1  return  to  J^ngland  I  love 
the  Old  Country  more,  and  1  am  more  glud  to  leave  it. 

It  is  a  greai  thing  to  have  chosen  to  live,  and  lo  leave  your 
familv  Ml  Canfldn— sometimes  1  think  it  is  even  greater  than 
to  1-  born  in  Canada.     He  who  knows  two  countries 

is  n  .an  than  he  who  knows  only  one — which  is  true 

evfc  in  either  country  circumstances  may  have  tied  you 

do\  ^  spot. 

..,.,,  ,s  the  f  ,e  of  the  British-born  in  Canada  any  different 
from  that  of  otiier  people  wlio  immigrate  to  the  Dominion? 
"Why?"  ii  has  been  asked  in  print  and  on  the  platform.  "Why 
should  an  appeal  ho  made  to  the  British  born  in  any  way  dif- 
fering from  the  appeal  to  the  American-born,  the  (ierman-bom. 
the  Belgian-born,  or  any  otlu  r  peot>le  from  outside  Canadian 
territory?    There  are  sevora'  leasons. 

The  Britisher  does  not  have  to  sacrifice  one  tittle  of  his 
afTeetion  for  the  bind  of  his  birth  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
land  of  his  adoptun.  Of  all  thise  who  come,  he  is  the  only 
one  who  is  endowed  with  all  rights  of  Canadian  citizenship  the 
moment  he  sets  foot  on  Canadian  soil.  No  American  million- 
aire, who  has  bought  half  a  township ;  no  Oerman  manufactur- 
er who  has  .set  up  a  great  industrial  concern  since  the  last 
general  election,  has  a  right  to  vote  in  this  election.  But 
every  Britisher  of  full  age,  who  has  lived  a  year  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  last  three  months  in  one  constituency  is  entitled 
to  vote  without  taking  any  oath  of  allegiance,  or,  by  implica- 
tion, forswearing  his  native  land. 


That  is  a  remarkable  situation  for  a  man  who  has  o  ly 
seen  one  small  corner  of  this  half  continent.  He  is  expecteu  to 
give  a  vote  m  an  election  which  our  opponents  deem  to  be  the 
most  important  i  .  Canadian  history — he  is  expected  to  be  a 
first-class  statesman,  as  far  as  his  own  vote  is  concerned.  He 
has  as  much  responsibility  for  that  vote,  according  to  his  ca- 
pacity and  opportunity,  as  the  Prime  Minister  has  for  his  vote. 
It  is  a  pretty  large  order  to  expect  him,  inside  of  a  year,  to 


hecome  a  first-class  statesman,  when  there  are  me"  who,  after 
sitting  through  twenty  sessions  at  Ottawa,  are  n(>,  statesmen 
yet.  Who  should  discuss  this  man's  attitude  towards  an  es- 
sentially Canadian  and  esentially  British  problem,  if  not  those 
who,  like  him,  have  come  across  the  sea,  and,  through  long 
years,  liave  ac(iiiired  an  intimate  knowlcdtje  of  Canadian  con- 
ditions from  coast  to  coast,  and  arc  williii;?  to  talk  plainly  and 
freely  and  openly  about  the  issues  at  staiM-/ 

.Another  reason  why  the  liritish-born  may  specii:lly  be 
appealed  to  in  this  election,  is  that  there  are  tliree-<iuarters  of 
a  million  of  thcin  in  the  coiuitry,  with  approximately  two 
hundred  thousand  voters.  It  has  bet  u  alleged  against  me.  al- 
most as  if  it  were  a  heinous  crime,  that  1  have  pointed  out  to 
my  countrymei'  that  in  many  places  they  are  numerous  enough 
to  decide  any  issue  on  which  there  is  a  close  division  of  opin- 
ion. I  shall  nmke  no  apology  for  having  pointed  that  out,  un- 
til it  is  proved  that  the  statement  is  untrue. 

Take  a  specimen  instance.  In  OshaAva  there  are  at  least 
three  hundred  Old  Country  voters.  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
shrewd  party  politicians  in  that  town  arc  not  aware  of  that 
fact*  Do  you  s\ippose  that  they  have  not  gone  after  that 
vote?  There  have  been  instances — I  won't  ^jay  at  Oshawa — in 
which  the  immigrant  vote  has  been  sought  for  at  night,  and 
with  a  dark  lantern.  My  crime  is  tlu  ,  am  publicly  calling 
the  immigrant  vote's  attention  to  itsel  '  and  inviting  it  to 
declare  itself  in  broad  d.iylight,  and  to  make  its  influence  felt 
in  the  great  decision  the  country  is  about  to  make. 
•  •  »  «  * 

!  Iiavc  said  that  the  IJritisher  becomes  a  bigger  man 
thougli  his  Canadian  experience  This  is  true  of  his  politics 
as  well  ns  of  his  .social  Mfe.  Indeed,  ivjiilical  life  is  essciitally 
like  domestic  life,  especially  when  you  understand  that  the 
word  politics  means  the  -cionce  of  g(>vernm<;nt,  and  that  on 
this  continent  it  has  been  too  much  degraded,  until  people  are 
apt  to  think  of  it  as  meaning  the  attempt  of  one  gang  of 
fellows  to  get  their  hands  into  the  pulilic  treasury  by  first 
pulling  out  the  hands  of  another  gang  which  are  already 
there.  It  ought  to  be  a  part  of  every  man's  religion  to  see  that 
his  country  is-  well  governed.  , 

In  approaching  the  decision  of  his  political  connection, 
the  Britisher  in  Canada  may  proceed  on  the  knowledge  that 
A  man  floes  not  cease  to  love  his  mother  because  he  loves  his 
wife.     Indeed,  if  he  has  the  instincts  of  true  manhood  within 
him.  the  more  he  loves  his  wife  the  more  he  will  love  his. 
mother,  e.specially  when  the  children  begin  to  climb  his  knee 
and  ask  inconvenient  questions.    Human  ati'ection  is  such  that 
it  groAvs  on  what  it  feeds  on. 

Not  only  does  a  man  find  that  his  love  for  his  wife  in- 
creases his  love  for  his  mother,  but  he  learns  to  love  his  wife's 


mother  as  well.  You  come  to  Canada  and  find  many  prob- 
lems embodied  in  our  political  proRress  that  cover  much  wider 
ground  than  tliose  which  traditionally  belong  to  the  historic 
politics  of  Great  Britain.  For  instance,  there  are  now  two 
million  Canadian  descndants  of  the  French  who  first  settled 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley.  They  are  British  subjects,  as  we 
are  Some  of  their  characteristics  differ  from  ours,  but  they 
are  whole-hearted  lovers  of  the  Dominion.  We  have  ^ot  to 
get  along  with  them  in  concord,  and  must,  therefore,  avoid 
those  things  which  tend  to  exasperate  rather  than  conciliate 
feelings  which  in  times  past  have  provoked  calamitous  dis- 
cords. 

»  •  •  *  * 

The  British-borr  hive  a  peculiar  relation  to  another  con- 
aiderable  propor:,ion  of  Canada's  inhabitants,  who  do  not 
«ipeak  what  a  Detroit  man  once  called  "God  Almighty  s  ov  n 
language."  Most  of  vou  derive  your  livelihood  from  the  fac- 
tories of  this  to.^n.  It  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  half  of 
your  product  i^  sold  in  the  West.  What  does  that  meant 
It  means  that  vour  livelihood  is  in  the  West,  in  the  same 
sense  that  manv  of  our  Christian  brethren  tell  us  our  citizen- 
ship is  ill  Heaven.  As  residents  of  this  town  you  are  geo- 
graphical accidents.  The  West  is  the  motive  power  of  your 
Canadian  existence;  and  you  will  learn  to  look  at  Canadivn 
internal  affairs  to  that  extent,  from  a  Western  point  of  vie\' 

The  real  crucible  ..f  Canadian  nationality  is  m  the  West, 
where  a  decreasing  proportion  of  a  rapidly  gr-^wing  population 
is  familiar  with  the  conditions,  history,  temperament  and 
tendencies  of  Eastern  rv.  ada— the  peoph  for  whom  the  Up- 
per C^anada  Bible  Society  prints  the  Scriptures  in  seventy 
different  tongues.  . 

Why  did  these  aliens  to  t,  is  commonwealth  come  into 
the  Prairie  Provinces?  Because  they  wished  to  be  Canadians, 
or  desired  to  support  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  or  Mr.  Borden  or 
because  they  wanted  to  read  the  Liberal  newspapers?  No,  sr 
Thev  came  to  Canada  because  they  thought  they  could  better 
their  phvsical  and  financial  position.  Where  they  flourish 
materially  thev  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  become  Can- 
adian But  Canada  is  a  British  country  with  a  wonderful 
prospective  future  within  the  Kmpire.  When  these  gentlemen 
are  told  that  ("anada  is  British,  and  that  they  have  a  political 
relationship  with  London  and  Calcutta,  with  Dublin  and  Mel- 
bourne, with  Edinburgh  and  Cape  Town,  they  marvel  how 

these  things  can  be.  j,    ,  ic 

Now,  suppose  you,  ^Ir.  Britisher,  were  to  find  yourselt, 
as  many  of  vour  countrymen  have  done,  in  the  midst  of  a 
community  in  which  you  were  the  only  man  who  had  been 
born  under  the  Union  Jack— your  first  neighbor  o'^  the  north 
an  American,  who  hangs  the  Stars  an-'    ,  tripes  over  his  domes- 


« 


f  fllf    ..  i'  -T  M  "^'l^'^^^'-  .*«.  the  .ast,  a  Scandinavian,  wonder 
fully    adaptable    to    prairie    c  ditions;   across  the  creek  a 
Oah.,an;  .n  the  valley  a  Ruthenian;  and  back  in  the  bush   I 
Doukhol)or.  clothed  and  in  his  ripht  mind 

Do  you  not  see  that  you  aro  all  of  the  British  Empire  the> 

the  heart  of  ,t.  by  your  walk  and  conversation?  There  is  a 
scnp  ural  say.n,.  that  applies  to  the  situation,  "Living  epis 
ties  known  and  read  of  all  men."  If  you  are  a  prett?  p nr 
epistle  your  neighbors  will  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  sE 
Ontnno  man  who  keeps  a  store  in  town,  is  willin^to  --on  im^ 
or  K  to  Pr'-""^  ;"'!•  .von.  n-lations  which  tie  hi,.  ^ 
?f  i^  «  1  iT'^"""  ""•'  Australia,  to  India  and  South  \frica 
If  he  finds  that  you  are  indillerent  about  your  Imperial  a  'J 
ciations   he   will   ask    hin.self   when    vital   political    rMcst^ous 

whN   he  should  consider  Canada  as  a  part  of  the  British  Fm- 
P.re  .d,en  ho  ,s  told  that  he  may  vote  so  that  his  wheat  w   1 
bnn^  h,m  more  money,  and  his  relations  with  the  smar    Amiri 
can  across  the  border  will  become  closer  and  closer      \V™  do 

S;l"X  Lntr  TT'  "•^*^-^--d  t.  our  feUow  Canadi  n 
citiz-n^  Mho  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  West,  we  are  m 
a  pceuhar  sense  the  ambassadors  of  the  Empire  to    hem    more 

Wasffion"  P  ""h^'"   ""'''"!  ''  ^"^  ^^"^^^h  Ambassado^  tS 
Washington,     ^or  they  are  of  our  political  bodv  even  thoueh 
they  speak  our  language  v.^^h  ..'.e  accent  of  Centra? E  rope 
and  do  not  yet  partake  :  f  our  political  .soul.  ^  ' 

part'?f  ZVl^n  "T""  '''■^™  «"«  ^^""try  to  another  in  any 
pan  ot  the    \  orld.  does  so  under  such  conditions  of  privile/s 

Hes  u?on""u;     r'  '^  •'""  ""^  V'  "'^^^  ''''  ^"-«  *«  CaLda     U 
es  ui,on  us,  there  ore.  to  take  careful  heed  how  we  trv  to 

Xn  U^eZ^rT'"''  ''l''''T  ^"  ^■^"-^«'  -d  thoughTt*s 
fellow  VvL  ''',  •''^^"■"  ^^"^'^h  people  in  the  world-the 

da"e    o  ofler''^T.  '^''''  f  ^  *\'  '"«"  ''^'^  ''^''  ^^-I  shall 

exper  em-o  of  rf  ^'""'f  n"'  ^^^'  '"^^  «"*  «f  «  ^^'^b'  wide 
e.\p(  1  lenco  ot  (  anada  and  Britain 

a  DolTnL^^n"!  '1'  ^^^^  >«u  should  allow  no  man  or  party  to  put 
ft  in    he  bono'rl  1  ••  ""•  ."  •?"  ''''-'  '"^  ^^'d  f^«"°try  label  pu 

and"hen  don  f  •  i''^  ^'"''""'"^^  "°^"  ^«"  ^''^  S««d  «°d  ready, 
dna  rnen  don  t  stick  it  on  very  tight. 

thinesir?!,nn!i'"^''^.J^^*  P^'*^  "^"'^^  ^«  °«t  '"ean  the  sam. 
There  hns  rel"  .i'' k^'^'  '"'""  '°  ^"*^'"-  I^^*  '»«  illustrate. 
IirseorLords     ^'he^K  ""P'^^^^^^ncss  in  Britain  over  the. 

era!  l^grsSion  ^''  ^'''  '"  P^^^^°*  ^^  ^'•^^P""^  "P^^^  I^'^" 

had  becomrr  T? *  ''^''"'"':  -'^.^  "^"'^^  °f  I^«^<i«  ^-^^  that  il 
naa  become  a- Tory  organization.     When  a  Tory  government 


passed  legislation  m  the  House  of  rommons    tho  it. 
Lords  opened  its  mouth  and  shut  i  I  n?.^       a  .     .^^^  "^^ 
was  sent  to  it.    Hut  when  a  L^W,!         ^^'     "'^  **'°''  »"  ♦''at 
bills  to  the   Upper     tahe        hi  '  :r 

House  of  Lords  shut  its  mm  th'r  "^"^^''^  "««  reversed,  the 
M'hat  it  was  obliged  to  *'  ''^'"''^  ''"  ^>''^'*'  ""^^  ^ook 

Houi:o^T:inhern,:\e'^'^r,;i;^^'''^  "-^«t'-  -  ^.o 
Laurier  pledged  hin.se  Ho  refoSifor'ThT/''"  '^'•"  "'"'''^^'''^ 
that  the  Liberal  party  attack ."^rt 1 1  iT  '^T  '"'"^  '"•''''«"" 
become  a  ronservativ^^^  !tTi.^  i  tion  n/h'  '^"''^-'t  ^ad 
appointments  to  the  Senate  for  «•  '''"'  governed  t!ie 

™"c'h  a  Liberal  llrti'tS  71^'":  ff "ns'^rvJ*  "  "";'  ""' 
tion  twenty  years  since  Sir  Wiif^VT  ,  ^  ^'"^-'^^ativ'..  nistitu- 
reform  now."  "^  ^^'"^"'^  ^"•^s  not  mention  Senate 

*  •  • 

it  is  bringinrSiS^ra  iS  in:  '^T'^'f^"^-  ^'"^  ''g^'tmn^- 

room  Tlmt  Lhe';S  r^/^e  '^/'^^^^ll^^li'^-  fl  ^^'^ 
01  m  the  f^nipire.  ^  "    .    muii.srrct  ,.. .  1  know 

cons^^;;v:7r:'t:'w2i;iii:^i^;''  ^^t^"^  '^■^^^^'^ »« ^^e 

The  (•onservativeVo  "rLlnt   in   rrr'-'  ''^''"'^'^'^  '«^'«'  ^'^♦o- 

Free  Trade  i^  an  immutalf"^^^         ^.Many  people  thinK  that 

tain.  I  agree  with  ^Kd.VrdG;^tt;  >'"'"'  '"^'Z''  '"  '^'•'- 
pediont.  Free  Trarlo\v««  ;!f  \'i(iy,Jhat  it  was  and  is  an  ex- 
help   n,anuF'^„Ves       V  i  "  t^I^"'^  \T  '''''''''  '"  '''^^^''  to 

population.  Jtwlsnecessar  „ol.^«  "^"'  '"^''"'''  "•'  "^" 
kets.  and  IJriirht  mid  Co  Me?  /.?  T  ^"'^  ^'^'^f  "^'^''^ea  mar- 

who  wore  nuirn.f  e  „'e,s  l";!'  hertt'^'^^''^ '  ^^'''  '''''^'' 
che;ip  Jood  and  chea  ,  .^."J  Zf      .     "  necessity  of  obtaining 

in.  the  i«d„stHal t^Um^cHMSaS  '^  '"^'^"^  "^'  ™^-^-" 

Free  Ti^drit^adl^i^riJl^j'^^*?*  ^''  '"^  —  ^^.t 
tmos.  At  that  tio'^he  (.."'""*",  encourage  manufac- 
'hev  are  prod.ici,  «•  f«  V      ■.""'''""  People  were  producing    as 

Whate^ez?  \^;    •ZoS^of  FreT'^  '7^  *'/"  ^^^>'  ^""^  '«-' 
of  cour.se.  I  ad,n     that  Protect?       """^v  ,?^  Protection-and. 
been  abused  in  so„  e  res 'vtT     ^'^''"'''\*"  '»^""^-  «"^  h«« 
thousands  of  ()ld  ("omitrv  wo.];:''  ''  ^"f  *^^*  thousands  and 
Canada  than  ever  t^^l^SlT  .^  iX^  -L^-^-- 

.ua.t::iri--;s-:--;,:j^^^^^ 


you  should  vote  for  Reciprocity  in  Canada,  I  would  sugg  i 
that  you  disregard  the  appeals  that  are  being  made  to  liie 
election  speeches,  of  statesmen  who  have  long  since  gone  to 
their  reward,  and  who  knew  as  little  of  the  Canada  in  which 
we  live  as  we  know  of  the  regions  where  they  now  dwell.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  souie  knowledge  of  Canadian  political  events 
of  the  last  century  in  order  to  get  a  reasonable  historic  per- 
spective, but  the  statesmen  who  are  gone  were  also  party  poli- 
ticians and  said  and  did  many  things  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing votes  rather  than  because  they  desired  to  influence  pos- 
terity. 

Most  of  us  are  alike  in  this,  that  we  have  no  political  past 
and  are,  therefore,  not  concerned  as  to  whether  the  Conserva- 
tive piirty  was  or  was  not  in  favor  of  Reciprocity  years  and 
years  ago.  The  agreement  on  which  this  election  is  being 
fought  has  to  do  with  the  future  and  not  with  the  past.  We 
shall  make  no  mistake  in  disregarding  the  graveyard  gramo- 
phonery  of  some  of  the  party  organs. 

This  is  the  twentieth  century.  One  of  the  things  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  has  said  that  will  survive  his  coming  defeat  is  that 
the  twentieth  century  belongs  to  Canada.  So  it  does,  and  so 
will  a  good  many  other  centuries,  if  Canada  in  the  meantime 
does  not  belong  to  somebody  else.  If  you  can  find  a  clear,  co- 
herent, progressive  national  policy  laid  down  in  the  twentieth 
century  for  the  twentieth  century,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
arrive  at  unmistakable  conclusions  concerning  it,  and  do  not 
allow  yourselves  to  be  deviated  by  arguments  and  recrimina- 
tions tiiat  do  not  touch  the  soul  and  substance  of  it.  If  you 
can  find  such  a  policy,  such  a  broad  current  of  natural  growth, 
launch  your  political  barque  on  that  stream,  keep  in  the  middle 
of  the  current,  and  do  not  be  disturbed  by  the  splashing  of 
the  fellows  who  crowd  one  another  alongside  the  muddy  banks. 

Such  a  policy  was  laid  down  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  after 
he  had  disencumbered  himself  and  his  party  of  some  of  the 
ideas  that  belonged  to  a  poverty-stricken  Canada  that  had  too 
little  faith  in  its  own  future.  He  began  by  abandoning  reci- 
procity just  about  the  time  the  twentieth  century  was  raising 
its  head  above  the  horizon,  and  also,  mark  you,  about  the  time 
that  the  British  immigration  of  men  and  money  began  to  flow 
into  the  Dominion. 

Reciprocity  belonged  to  the  time  when  it  was  impossible 
to  travel  from  Canada  to  Britain  during  about  half  of  the 
year,  except  through  the  United  States  ports.  It  is  less  than 
forty  years  since  people  in  this  part  of  Canada  could  reach  the 
Atlantic  coast  by  a  Canadian  railway.  It  was  assumed  that 
Canada  was  and  would  continue  to  be  the  backyard  of  the 
United  States.  That  idea  persisted  longer  than  it  should  have 
done.  Ottawa  statesmen  got  the  habit  of  going  to  Washing- 
ton beseeching  the  United  States  for  trade  favors.    They  mi«- 


took  the  habit  for  a  gift  of  divine  providence.  They  remind 
me  of  a  story  of  a  Scotch  preacher  named  Harry  Lauder.  Un- 
der the  strain  of  much  work,  it  is  said  his  wife  cautioned  him 
against  too  much  spirituous  consolation.  She  said  "You  know, 
Harry,  1  am  afraid  ye '11  get  the  whiskey  habit."  "Habit"" 
said  Harry,  "it's  no  a  habit,  it's  a  gift." 

Sir  Wilfrid  tried  one  of  the  traditional  pilgrimages,  none 
of  which  produced  more  than  a  cup  of  cold  water  and  a  few 
kind  words.  Having  been  repulsed,  and  feeling  in  his  bonoH 
that  Canada's  day  of  prosperity  would  come  with  the  dawn  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Sir  Wilfrid  announced  his  abandonment 
of  the  idea  of  Commercial  Justification  by  Faith  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  our  Liberal  brethren  do  not  like  to  hear  about 
this  aspect  of  reciprocity,  and  if  there  are  any  present  who 
doubt  that  the  Prime  Minister  definitely  abandoned  reciprocity, 
let  me  read  for  their  instruction  a  few  verses  from  the  gospel 
according  to  St.  Wilfrid. 

In  1899,  the  year  after  the  last  abortive  attempt  to  secure 
reciprocity,  he  said: 

"I  am  not  making  too  wide  a  statement  when  I  say  that 
the  general  feeling  in  Canada  is  not  in  favor  of  reciprocity. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  market  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Union  was  the  only  market  we  had,  but  these  days  are  past 
and  over  now.  We  are  not  dependent  on  the  American  mar- 
ket now." 

In  1901,  at  a  banquet  in  Montreal,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
declared : 

"Since  the  abolition  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in '1866,  we 
have  sent  delegation  after  delegation  to  Washington  to  obtain 
Reciprocity.  We  are  not  sending  any  more  delegations.  But 
I  rather  expect  that  there  will  be  delegations  coming  from 
Washington  to  Ottawa  for  reciprocity.  Having  learned  from 
our  friends  in  the  south  how  to  receive  such  a  delegation,  we 
shall  receive  them  in  the  proper  manner — with  everv  possible 
politeness." 

In  1903,  in  proposing  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
legislation,  the  Price  Minister  was  uncompromising : 

"I  have  found,  in  the  short  experience  during  which  it 
has  been  ray  privilege  and  my  fortune  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  by  the  will  of  the. Canadian  people,  that  the  best 
and  most  effective  way  to  maintain  friendship  with  our  Ameri- 
can neighbors  is  to  be  absolutely  independent  of  them." 

Then  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  to  the  Imperial  Conference 
m  1907.  Remember  the  whole  world  is  at  the  key-hole  of  the 
Imperial  Conference,  because  it  is  there  that  the  future  of  the 
Empire  is  most  instructively  fore-shadowed.  Listen  to  Sir  Wil- 
frid again: 

"If  we  were  to  follow  the  laws  of  nature  and  geography 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  whole  trade  would 


flow  from  south  to  north,  and  from  north  to  south.  We  have 
done  everything  posaibile,  by  building  canals  and  subsidizing 
railways,  to  bring  the  trade  from  west  to  east  and  east  to  wost 
so  as  to  bring  trade  into  British  channels.  So  far  as  legisla- 
tion can  influence  trade  we  have  done  everything  possible  to 
push  oiir  trade  towards  the  British  people  as  against  the  Am- 
erican people.  .         . 

"There  was  a  time  whea  we  wanted  reciprocity  with  riic 
United  States,  but  our  efforts  and  our  offers  were  put  asi.se. 
We  have  said  good-bye  to  that  trade,  and  we  now  put  all  our 
hopes  upon  the  British  trade." 

Statesmen  sometimes  talk  through  their  hats,  but  when 
you  find  them  implementing  their  declared  opinions  by  em- 
barking upon  a  policy  which  deeply  pledges  the  finances  of 
*he  country  you  may  know  that  they  really  mean  business. 
Sir  Wilfrid  abandoned  reciprocity.     But  with  a  country  like 
Canada,  just  getting  into  its  stride,  he  could  not  stop  there 
The  abandoning  of  reciprocity  was,  for  all  practical  purposes 
endorsed  by  tl?e  general  election  of  ]!)00.     Be  ore  the  nex 
election  came  Sir  Wilfrid  committed  the  country  to   a   ^ast 
constructive  commercial  policy,  the  building  ot  a  new  railway 
from  ocean  to  ocean.     It  was  not  a  mere  commercial  under- 
taking, but  vital  to  the  national  growth  of  Canada.    Ilere  !).- 
ginnotii  a  brief  chapter  from  the  further  gospel  according  to 
St    Wilfrid      In  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  upon  the 
National  Transcontinental-Grand  Trunk  Pacific  legislation    he 

■'A  railway  to  extend  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  be,  every  inch 
of  it  on  Canadian  soil,  is  a  national  as  well  as  a  commercial 
necessity  That  such  a  road  must  be  built,  that  it  is,  in  the 
language  which  T  have  used,  a  national  and  commercial  ne- 
cessity that  it  is  a  corollary  of  our  status  as  a  nation,  that  it  13 
a  requisite  of  our  commercial  development  is  a  proposition  to 
which,  up  to  the  moment,  I  have  heard  no  dissent. 

•'  W.'  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  those  who  sit  within 
these  walls  !)V  the  will  of  the  people,  to  provide  immediate 
means  wherebv  the  products  of  those  new  settlers  may  hnd 
an  exit  to  the  ocean  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and  whereby, 
likewise,  ii  market  may  be  found  in  this  new  region  for  those 
who  toil  in  the  forests,  in  the  fields,  in  the  mines,  in  the  shops 
of  the  older  provinces.  Such  is  our  duty;  it  is  immediate  and 
imperative  It  is  not  for  to-morrow,  but  of  this  day,  ot  this 
hour  and  of  this  minute.  Heaven  grant  that  it  be  not  already 
too  late;  heaven  grant  that  whilst  we  tarry  and  dispute  the 
trade  of  (^anada  is  not  deviated  to  other  channels,  and  that  an 
oyer  vigilant  competitor  does  not  take  to  himself  the  trade 
that  properly  belongs  to  those  who  acknowledge  Canada  as 
their  native  or  their  adopted  land." 


"Heaven  grant  that  it  is  not  too  late,"  cried  Sir  Wilfrid, 
and  he  followed  up  this  demonstration  of  political  piety  m 
which  he  put  his  hand  over  his  heart,  by  putting  his  other  . 
hand  into  vour  pocket.  It  is  there  yet,  the  proof  of  the  hostage 
we  have  given  to  the  future  against  the  "ever  vigilant  com- 
petitor." .  TTJM*  -A' 

The  National  Transcontinental  section  of  bir  Wiltria  s 
raihvav  between  Moncton  and  Winnipeg  is  over  1,800  miles 
long.  "Xearlv  1,:500  miles  of  this  is  through  a  country  which, 
when  the  railwav  was  undertaken,  did  not  contain  as  many 
white  people  as  there  are  in  this  hall.  The  railway  is  being 
built  on  a  scale  the  expense  of  which  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  pioneer  railwav  built  on  this  continent. 

Mr  Graham,  :Minister  of  Railways,  told  the  House  ol 
Commons  last  March  that  it  would  cost  over  $145,000,000— 
more  than  $80,000  per  mile.  In  the  end  the  taxpayers  will 
have  to  make  good  a  yearly  interest  of  $3,000  per  mile,  or 
about  $1.75  per  vard  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment.  In  the  West,  the  prairie  section,  which  is  really  to  carry 
the  other  sections,  traverses  800  miles  of  prairie  country.  The 
mountain  section,  which  will  be  far  more  costly  than  the  On- 
tario and  Quebec  sections,  is  over  one  thousand  miles  long. 

Taking  the  enterprise  as  a  whole,  which  the  country  must 
make  good  it  will  be  found  that,  supposing  the  ratio  of  ex- 
penses to  earnings  in  the  early  lean  years  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  after  it  has  become  the  greatest  railway 
system  in  the  world,  it  will  have  to  earn  anywhere  from  twenty 
to  twenty-tive  million  dollars  a  year,  before  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  construction  can  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue. 

1  know  something  about  another  railway.  The  Canadian 
Northern,  west  of  Lake  Superior,  has  a  mileage  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Laurier  Transcontinental  from  Moncton 
to  Prince  Rupert,  with  branches  through  the  most  fertile  sec- 
tions of  the  prairie  provinces  spreading  out  like  the  fingers  of 
my  hand.  It  has  no  long  stretches  of  unproductive  territory, 
but  after  thirteen  years'  existence  it  earned  $12,000,000,  ac- 
corMng  to  the  last  annual  report. 

You  will  see  there  are  still  great  obligations  to  meet  in 
connection  with  the  enterprise,  which  was  designed  to  secure 
•our  relationship  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  prevent  the  su- 
premacy of  the  United  States  in  Canadian  commerce.  And 
yet,  while  the  scheme  is  still  unfinished,  the  Prime  Minister 
turns  his  back  upon  it,  and  prophesies  at  St.  John,  that  the 
Reciprocity  agreement  will  cause  Canadian  trade  to  flow  to- 
wards the' United  States  like  water  through  a  millrace. 

The  agreement  is  said  by  its  friends  to  involve  nothing 
more  than  a  few  ordinary  commercial  transactions  that  hav^ 
no  bearing  upon  our  national  integrity.  They  might  as  well 
say  that  the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Transcontm 
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ental  Railway,  which  Sir  Wilfrid  declared  was  a  corollary  of 
our  stfius  as  a  nation,  is  not  a  national  undertaking. 

You  canno*,  in  making  a  national  bargain,  ignore  the  in- 
tention of  the  .,iiier  party  to  the  deal,  especially  if  he  happens 
to  be  ten  times  as  big  as  you  are.  Our  friends  talk  as  though 
the  agreement  uore  like  a  lady's  purchases  of  a  week's  gro- 
ceries and  a  few  ribbons  and  pins  across  the  counter.  They 
airily  assume  it  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  our  national  des- 
tiny than  those  purchases  will  decide  the  eternal  welfare  ot 
the  lady's  family. 

The  transaction  is  of  another  sort  altogether.  It  is  of  this 
kind.  Two  men  compete  in  the  same  line  of  trade  on  the  same 
street.  One  does  ten  times  as  much  business  as  the  other,  and 
for  many  years  has  refused  to  make  friendly  arrangements  with 
hira.  The  smaller  man  has  developed  a  few  special  lines  of  his 
own,  and  has  mapped  out  a  course  for  himself,  for  which  he 
has  incurred  large  capital  obligations.  The  big  man  after 
years  of  loudly-proclaimed  indifference  to  his  neighbor,  pro- 
poses that  the  two  conduct  their  business  according  to  an  agree- 
ment, which,  while  it  will  have  little  effect  upon  his  own  me- 
thod of  carrying  on  his  commerce,  will  vitally  change  the 
special  plan  which  the  smaller  man  has  been  working  out  for 
years. 

What  is  the  first  question  the  smaller  man  asks?  It  is 
not  about  the  details  of  the  agreen  ent,  but  as  to  why  the  other 
fellow  seeks  to  make  it.  The  nicer  the  big  fellow  is,  the  more 
anxiously  will  the  little  fellow  ask  that  question.  It  will  be  the 
governing  factor  in  the  case  for  him.  Sometime  ago  I  met  .an 
old  ranchman  friend  of  mine  in  T.lontreal,  who  gave  me  a  little 
of  his  philosophy  of  business.    He  said : 

"Sometimes  when  I  have  an  awful  trouble  to  .uake  a  deal 
with  a  man  about  a  bunch  of  cattle,  and  finally,  after  chewing 
the  rag  nearly  all  day,  I  agree  to  sell  to  him,  if  he  giA-es  me  a 
slap  on  the  back,  and  says,  'George,  come  and  have  a  drink,' 
I  say  to  myself,  'George,  you  are  beat,'  and  if  he  asks  me  to 
have  a  second  drink  almost  before  I  get  the  first  one  down,  I 
say,  'and  look  out  that  you  ain't  beat  to  death.'  " 

The  reciprocity  agreement  was  negotiated  in  Washington. 
President  Taft  and  his  friends  expected  it  to  be  so  delightful 
to  the  Canadian  people  that  it  would  pass  through  Parliament 
like  lubricated  lightning,  and  the  President  and  his  friends 
began  to  describe  its  effects.  They  reckoned  without  their 
Borden,  and  went  on  talking,  after  the  danger  lights  were 
hung  on  the  boundary  wall. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  President  Taft's  speeches, 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  head  ol  a  foreign  state  who 
speaks,  and  that  we  must  judge  his  remarks  as  though  they 
were  coming  from  William  the  Kaiser  instead  of  from  William 
the  President.   We  must  be  just  as  careful  about  sacrificing  our 


independence,  fiscal  and  otherwVe,  to  the  President,  as  we 
would  be  about  sacrificing  it  to  the  Kaiser. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  disrespei;'  to  our  neighbors  in  this 
The  way  to  retain  their  respect  is  to  'lisplay  the  mi\'  »num  of 
respect  for  ourselves.  They  are  a  wonderful  peop  with  ■» 
wonderful  country,  but  their  w^ays  are  not  our  ways.  \\'e  shall 
render  thera  a  service  only  less  in  degree  than  the  service  we 
shall  perform  for  ourselves  by  adopting  the  view  I  have  al- 
ready quoted  from  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Wilfrid.  ''That 
the  best  and  most  etfective  way  to  retain  friendship  with  them 
is  to  be  absolutely  indej)endent  of  them." 

We  must  develop  our  institutions  in  our  own  way,  and  on 
British  rather  than  American  lines.  For  example:  one  of  tlie 
glories  of  the  Empire  is  the  administration  of  justice.  British 
courts  are  a  model  for  the  world.  Anoth<»,r  is  the  quality  of 
public  service  in  our  cities  and  other  communities.  President 
Taft  has  wr.tten  more  than  once  that  the  admin. stratioii  of 
criminal  justice  in  the  I'nited  States  is  a  disgrace  to  their 
'civilization.  J  lemember  hearing  Mr.  McClure,  the  mai'HZ'n'^ 
editor,  say  to  five  hundred  business  men  in  Kentucky,  that  ♦he 
government  of  the  large  cities  in  the  I'nited  States  is  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  criminal  and  semi-criminal  classes.  Nobody  pro- 
tested. Our  public  life  is  in.perfeot  enough,  but  at  least  we 
must  avoid  the  troubles  fr'»m  which  our  neighbors  find  it  so 
difficult  to  extricate  themselves. 

Then  President  Taft  says  that  this  agreement  brings  Can- 
ada to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  He  can  only  mean  that  we 
must  travel  more  clp'^iciy  with  the  United  States  or  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  t'onciusioi!, 
especially  when,  aftev  weeks  of  reflection  he  followed  that  say- 
ing— with  its  natu'al  sequel.  Tie  said  the  bond  that  unites 
Canada  with  the  Mother  Country  is  so  light  as  to  be  al.non 
imperceptible,  and  that  if  reciprocity  comes  into  efl'ect  it  will, 
by  insurinfs  a  social  and  commercial  union  with  the  I'nited 
States,  prt   ont  a  comiiiercial  union  within  the  British  Empire 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  Tariff  Reformer  in  British  poli- 
tics in  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  declarati'  • 
What  should  v"  say  if  the  Cierman  Emperor  were  to  announce 
his  desire  to  use  an  agreement  with  ('aniula,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting commercial  union  within  the  British  Empire?  We 
may  not  be  ready  to-day  for  such  a  union,  out  I  greatly  mistake 
the  .mbition  and  temper  of  our  peo,)le  if  they  will  permit 
President  Taft  or  any  other  president,  to  put  them  in  a  posi- 
tion where  such  a  union  cannot  be  accomplished. 

President  Tuft  ''  •>  used  an  ominous  word  in  connection 
with  the  purely  ccinmereial  aspect  of  this  agreement.  Ho  h'ls 
said  it  will  lead  to  a  greater  control  of  the  wheat  trade  ni'  the 
world  by  the  United  States,  because  it  will  divert  into  American 
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channels  the  flow  of  (.'anadian  wheat  to  Great  Britain.     Sec- 
retary Knox  has  used  the  same  expression. 

The  vvord  "control"  has  come  to  have  a  diiferent  meaning 
from  what  it  had  a  generation  ago.  Large  aggregations  of 
capital,  telegraphic  communication  everywhere,  ;  nd  vastly  im- 
proved transportation,  have  produced  the  great  company  whose 
operations  cover  illimitable  territory. 

In  a  small  way  you  have  noticed  that,  in  the  Old  Country 
towns  with  which  you  are  familiar.  Go  back  to  Exeter  or 
Chelmsford,  and  you  will  see  shops  that  used  to  be  kept  by 
townsmen  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  generation  that  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  concerns  like  Liptons  and  the  Inter-Colonial  Tea 
Company. 

In  the  United' States  the  control  of  conditions  by  great 
corporations  has  been  perfected  into  a  science,  so  that  it  in- 
cludes not  only  the  dominance  of  purely  commercial  transac- 
tions, but  also  the  control  of  legislatures  and  even  of  the  judi- 
cial bench. 

I  have  not  time  to  go  fully  into  the  evidence  which  proved 
how  largely  this  reciprocity  agreement  suggests  a  march  on 
Canada's  natural  resources  which  the  President  avows  are  to 
be  used  to  save  the  remainder  of  the  "quandered  resources  of 
the  United  States. 

Without  the  least  i*estraint,  the  reciprocity  agreement  is 
declared  by  the  high  contracting  parties  to  be  a  means  of  in- 
ducing the  Canadian  provinces  to  cancel  their  regulations  by 
which  the  timber  on  Crown  lands  must  be  manufactured  into 
wood  pulp  on  Canadian  soil,  employing  Canadian  workmen, 
who  will  consume  Canadian  supplies.  That  alone  should  be 
enough  to  decide  a  far-seeing  man  to  vote  against  the  whole 
scheme. 

The  attitude  of  the  President  and  Secretary  o*  State  is 
exactly  like  that  of  leading  business  men  and  periodicals  of 
that  country.  I  could  quote  you  evidence  by  the  yard,  but  will 
be  content  with  a  typical  extract  from  the  Minneapolis  Jour- 
nal, the  leading  newspaper  of  the  north-western  states. 

The  Taft  policy  spells  not  only  North  American  com- 
mercial union,  but  also  the  doom  of  British  Imperialistic 
commercial  unity. 

Too  late,  provided  Congress  acts,  the  British  are 
awakening  to  the  value  of  the  nrize  they  so  fatuously  re- 
jected. Too  late,  if  Congress  rises  to  the  level  of  this, 
P'  ips  the  greatest  piece  of  statesmanship  effected  by 
Hi  American  President  since  Thomas  Jeflferson  annexed 
the  west. 

This  is  an  agreement  between  two  countries  on  which 
a  future  policy  is  to  rest.  The  principle  of  give  and  take 
must  firgt  be  established  before  the  next  step  '»an  be 
taken.    The  next  step  will  be  the  removal  of  di.     's  on 


manufactured  products.     Why  should  thrt  harrier  exist 
any  more  than  one  hetween  Minnesota  rjnd  Dakota? 

To-day  Erj^land  is  our  hest  customer,  and  Canada  is 
our  third  hest  -^ujtomer.  But  our  foreign  trade  wanes, 
and  that  of  Canada  grows.  If  we  push  Canada  into  Eng- 
land's arras,  the  trade  arrangements  between  the  two 
will  tend  more  and  more  to  shut  us  out. 

How  long  will  our  trade  with  these  two  customers  last 
if  reciprocity  fails?  Our  Canadian  trade  inust  fall  off, 
as  the  east  and  west  channels  of  her  commerce  arc  scoured 
by  use.  And  Canada  will  more  and  tnors  supply  English 
needs  in  our  stead. 

Our  neighbors  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  oiierishing  the  e 
expectations.  To  me,  it  is  astounding  that  some  of  our  o\\u 
people  assert  that  the  agreement  is  innocent  of  any  possible 
effect  on  the  fine  quality  of  our  national  spirit. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  in  seeking  to  defeat  the  govern- 
ment upon  this  agreement,  I  do  not  impugn  the  loyalty  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  I^aurier,  or  any  of  his  colleagues,  or  supporterr. ; 
but  I  do  challenge  their  discernment. 

Presiden;  Taft  is  the  father  and  mother  of  the  agreement, 
and  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Paterson  are  its  wet  nurses.  They 
have  apparently  failed  to  realize  the  change  that  has  come 
over  the  Canadian  people  in  this  century.  Secure  in  their  own 
sense  of  attachment  to  Canadian  institutions,  they  have  for- 
gotten that  the  balance  of  power  may  an^  day  transfer  to 
those  who  are  not  natives  of  the  country,  who  do  not  regard 
the  eastern  and  western  channels  of  commerce,  as  being  the 
very  arteries  of  our  life-blood,  and  who  will  be  quick  to  ap- 
preciate any  sign  of  indifference  to  a  con'."nued  working  out 
of  our  destiny  as  it  was  prescribed  by  S*.    >V^ilfrid  himself. 

I  end  as  I  began,  on  the  note  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
British-born  and  the  native  born  in  this  great  issue.  To  thou- 
sands of  us,  our  choice  of  this  wider,  freer,  more  hopeful  Bri- 
tain, has  been  consecrated  by  the  birth  of  our  children  on 
Canadian  soil.  Do  you  think  a  man  in  that  situation  is  going 
to  create  division  in  his  own  household?  He  may  not  be  able 
to  say,  "This  is  my  own,  ray  native  land,"  but  he  can  listen 
to  his  children  say  it,  and  he  can  do  his  part  to  preserve  for 
those  whom  he  has  brought  into  the  world,  the  blessed  truth 
that  as  they  grow  older,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  nob'e 
prosperity  of  their  native  country,  they  may  enjoy  the  rich 
happiness  and  the  everlasting  fruit  of  the  closest,  most  en- 
during union  with  the  land  of  their  fathers. 


ReprinleJ  from  the  "Mall  and  Empin"  Sept.  18th,  191 1 

The  following  views  on  Reciprocity  were  furnished 

to  the  Mail  and  Empire  by  Mr.  Z.  A.  Lash, 

Chairman  of  the  Canadian  National 

League. 


Oi  February  20.  1911,  the  manifesto  against  reciprocity, 
signed  bv  eighteen  supporters  of  tlie  Laurier  Goverumeut, 
was  published  in  the  Canadian  press,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
opposition  were  given.    The  reasons  stated  shortly  were:— 

J.  Because  since  the  legislation  relating  to  reciprocity  with 
the  Vnited  States  was  repealed  by  Parliament  in  1897,  the 
Goverrment  had  received  no  mandate  or  authority  from  the 
people  of  Canada  to  negotiate  with  rt-spect  to  any  agreement 

on  the  subject.  .        e  f^       ,i 

2.  Because  the  present  unexampled  prosperity  of  Canada 
was  the  result  of  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  in  the 
development  of  her  trade  and  natural  resources,  and  that  fur- 
ther development  along  the  lines  of  east  and  west  transporta- 
tion would  be  seriously  chocked  by  the  proposed  agreement, 
and  the  benefivs  of  the  great  expenditure  made  to  promote 
east  and  west  transportation  would  be  to  a  great  extent  lost. 

3.  Because  the  proposed  agreement  would  seriously  check 
the  gi-owth  and  developiut;iit  of  trade  between  the  various 
parts  of  Canada  with  each  other,  and  between  Canada  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

4.  l^ecause  the  result  of  the  agreement  to  Canada  as  a 
whole  would  be  greatly  injurious. 

5.  Because  as  a  result  of  the  agreement  the  freedom  of 
action  nossessed  by  Canada  with  reference  to  her  tariffs  and 
channels  of  trade  would  be  greatly  curtailed  and  she  would  be 
hampered  in  developing  her  own  resources  in  her  own  wn  and 
by  her  own  people. 

6.  liecause  the  termination  of  the  agreement  by  the  Lnit- 
ed  States  and  a  return  to  a  protective  tariff  as  against  Canada 
would  cause  a  disturbance  of  trade  to  an  unparalleled  extent, 
and  the  risk  of  this  should  not  be  undertaken  by  Canada. 

7.  Because  Canada  would  be  forced  ultimately  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  agreement  so  as  to  include  manufactures 
and  other  things. 

8.  Because  the  agreement  would  weaken  the  ties  wtucb 
bind  Canada  to  the  Empire  and  tend  to  political  union  with 
the  United  States,  and 


9.  Because  the  preservation  of  Canadian  autonomy  and 
Canadian  nationality  would  in  course  of  time  be  made  enor- 
mously more  difficult. 

In  taking  the  stand  set  out  in  this  manifesto  the  signers 
felt  that  the  questions  involved  were  above  and  beyond  party 
questions,  and  called  for  open  and  fearless  opposition  to  the 
Government,  by  whose  act  the  interests  of  Canada  and  Can- 
adian nationality  were  threatened,  and  who  by  entering  into 
the  agreement  had  substantially  reversed  the  policy  which 
had  brought  Canada  to  its  enviable  position,  and  which  had 
been  the  means  of  keeping  the  Liberal  party  in  power  for  so 
many  years.  The  signers  felt  that  the  act  of  the  Government 
had  absolved  those  of  their  supporters  who  disapproved  of 
the  agreement  from  further  supporting  them,  and  that  those 
who  disapproved  were  in  duty  to  Canada  and  in  self-respect 
called  on  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  views  irrespective 
of  previous  party  affiliations.  Seven  months  have  since  elap- 
sed, and  the  questions  have  been  debated  in  and  out  of  Par- 
J'ament.  The  opposition  to  the  agreement  has  been  consistent 
tnroughout  and  the  evidence  and  arguments  advanced  have 
convinced  thousands  of  former  Government  supporters  that 
for  the  reasons  stated  the  reciprocity  agreement  should  not 
be  ratified.  No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Government  to 
show  that  they  had  received  from  the  people  of  Canada  any 
mandate  or  authority  to  negotiate  with  respect  *)  any  reci- 
procity agreement  with  the  United  States,  ex  ;'t  the  un- 
founded assertion  that  for  the  last  forty  years  all  parties  have 
wanted  it.  The  evidence  drawn  from  the  Premier's  own 
public  statements  and  from  the  solemn  acts  of  the  Government 
and  Parliament  conclusively  disprove  the  assertion.  It  has 
not  been  contended  by  the  Government  that  the  present  pros- 
perity of  Canada  was  not  the  result  of  the  policy  which  has 
been  pursued  in  the  development  of  her  trade  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  that  further  development  along  the  lines  of  east 
and  west  transportation  and  of  trade  between  the  various  parts 
of  Canada  with  each  other,  and  betw-een  Canada  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire,  would  not  be  seriously  checked  and  inter- 
fered with.  On  the  contrary,  a  Government  candidate  now 
seeking  election  has  frankly  and  publicly  confessed  that  reci- 
procity would  develop  south  and  north  trade  instead. 

No  real  answer  has  been  made  by  the  Government  to  the 
evidences  furnished  by  the  utterances  of  public  men  and  the 
press  of  the  United  States  that  the  result  of  this  reciprocity 
agreement  would  ultimately  be  political  union  or  annexation. 
An  attempt  was  once  made  to  treat  the  speech  of  Mr.  Champ 
Clark  in  this  respect  as  a  joke,  but  the  evidence  of  his  seri- 
ousness and  of  the  seriousness  of  the  dozens  of  other  utter- 
ances of  the  same  kind  by  men  and  newspapers  was  too  over- 
whelming to  controvert,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.    The 
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only  answer  attempted  Has  been  to  sneer  at  those  who  decline 
to  take  the  risks  involved.     No  answer  other  than  the  sneer 
has  been  attempted  to  the  statement  by  President  Taft,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hill  and  others  that  the  resul*  oi"  reciprocity  would  be 
to  prevent  a  closer  union  between  Canada  and  the  Empire, 
and  to  give  to  the  I'nited  States  the  trade  which,  without  reci- 
procity,  would  How  between  Canada  and  Great   Britain.      No 
answer,  other  than  a  statement  of  the  Government's  intentions, 
made  in  extremis,  has  been  given  to  the  contention  that  Can- 
ada  would   be  ultimately   forced  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
agreement   so   as  to   include   mauufaetures  and  other  things. 
The  evidence  of  the  public  men  and  press  in  the  United  States 
hud  tiie  natural  result  of  such  an  agreement  made  by  8,000,- 
00(»  people  with  !>0,000,000  prove  that  Canada  should  not  take 
the  risk  involved.     I'pon  the  national  (piestions  involved  the 
evidences  and  arguments  have  been  unanswerable.     Upon  the 
econeinic  questions  the  Government  have  shifted  ground  and 
have  involved  themselves  in  absurd  contradictions  and  dilem- 
mas.    They  launched  the  agreement   upon  the  theory  and  for 
the  avowed  reason  that  the  farmer  and  food  producer  would 
obtain  larger  markets  and  higher  prices.     They  are  now  ap- 
pealing to  the  consumer  for  support  on  the  ground  that  he 
will  ol)tain  his  food  at  lower  prices.     The  catca-cry  of  a  90.- 
000.000  market  has  been  shown  beyond  <|uestion  to  be  absurd, 
and  that,  instead  of  a  larger  market,  with  higher  prices,  our 
own  splendid  home  market  would  he  opened  not  only  to  the 
United  States,  but  also  to  thirteen  other  countries  and  all  the 
colonies  of  the  Empire,  and  that  keen  competition  with  our 
farmers  and  food  producers  would  be  the  result. 

The  Government  and  their  forces  now  utter  the 
despairing  cry,  '"Give  the  agreement  a  trial,  and  if  it 
does  not  prove  satisfactory  let  it  be  repealed."  In  urgin;,' 
such  a  course  to  prevent  defeat  the  Government  are  regard- 
less of  the  injurious  disturbance  of  Trade  which  would  ensue 
by  a  trial  and  repeal.  They  entered  into  the  agreement  with- 
out knowing  its  full  effect  and  without  consultation  with  the 
people.  They  were  willing  to  take  all  the  risks  involved,  and 
they  now  ask  the  people  to  take  the  risks.  The  people  will 
not  do  so. 
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